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CENTRAL ONTARIO JOINT PLANNING BOARD 


OSHAWA SHOPPING CENTRE 

WILLIAM F. H. MCADAMS, M.T.P.I.C. KUNG Set RE Eo?) UWE sar 
DIRECTOR OF PLANNING OSHAWA. ONTARIO 
723-3411 AREA CODE 416 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Mr. D. Tyce, Chairman and Members, 
Central Ontario Joint Planning Board. 


Gentlemen: 


The Regional Studies Program outlined a number of 
subjects of research and study in what might be called the 
“Survey stage” of the planning program. It seemed logical that 
Lwemouret area Of study ,.and the first of ‘a-series of reports; 
should examine the history of the planning area. 


A great wealth of historical data is available, and 
this report only touches upon many of the fascinating areas 
which together, document our past and constitute our heritage. 


It is hoped that a fundamental understanding of our 
history and an appreciation of the forces which have fashioned 
our present physical and social environment will enable us to 
comprehend cur present situation and equip us to. be better able 
Pouptetacor the future development of our areas it has been 
Putimtiet one future 1s. but. an extention of ‘the past. 


DUrvtirsum researcyr report, “Historical Background", 
is respectfully submitted. 
Yours .t gly, 


(, 7 JA 
Uy Me Ue 
With wave McAdams. OMOTUP LSC; 
June: b, 1966 Director |], Secretary-Treasurer 
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REGIONAL STUDIES PROGRAM HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


FOREWORD 


For about 10 years prior to the establishment 
otethe Central Ontario Joint Planning Board, the six 
local municipalities in the planning area had co-operated 
in a volunteer agency known as the Oshawa Regional Plan- 
ning Association. 


On May IZth, 1965, at the request of the councils 
of the six municipalities, the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs defined the City of Oshawa, the Towns of Whitby 
and Bowmanville and the Townships of Darlington, East 
Whitby and Whitby as a "joint planning area" under the 
provisions of The Planning Act, to be known as the 
Central Ontario Joint Planning Board. The planning area 
of approximately 225 square miles had a 1965 population 
of about 120,000 people, and is composed of part of) two 
counties - Ontario and Durham. 


Upon definition of the planning area, each 
area municipal council appointed its delegates to the 
Planning Board and the Minister subsequently approved 
those appointments. The first meeting of the planning 
board was held on June 29th, 1965 in the Oshawa City 
Haiti. 
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itats, petation to the Minister of Municipal 
Teer e ink ooOS requesting the definition of the 6 mun- 
Pepe eic ics as a planning area, the councils agreed to 
provide financial support to such an agency. Accordingly, 
a Director of Planning and Secretary were engaged late 
in 1965 and office accommodation acquired and a technical 
staff employed in February, 1966. 


In January, 1966 the Director of Planning pre- 
pared a Scope and Procedures report outlining a proposed 
Regional Studies Program. This report, adopted by the 
Baard) on January: 20th, 1966. formed. the basis for the 
Board's first annual budget and outlined a work program 
for the Planning Board involving the study of such matters 
eeinustory, population, physical features, local »govern- 
ment, transportation, land use, schools, parks, public 
Peilities, hausing and community facilities. 


Misebpraer commentary on stheShastory of the 
Dlanning aréa is the first of a series of research» publi- 
cations proposed in the Regional Studies Program, the sum 
total of which will form the necessary background data on 
which to develop proposals for incorporating in a long 
range development plan for the planning area. 


The Planning Act devolves upon the planning 
board, the statutory responsibility of preparing a plan 
suitable for adoption as the official plan of the planning 
area. The Act also requires a planning board to undertake 
studies and publish information for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the participation and co-operation of the inhabitants 
of the planning area, 


Pu partial fulfillment of this requirement, this 
reper’ 15 presented. 
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INTRODUCTION 


EARLY SETTLEMENT 


Many years prior to permanent settlement in 
Ontario the French established several trading posts along 
the north shore of Lake Ontario, including sites at the 
mouth of the streams at Port Hope, Oshawa and Darlington, 
and at Frenchman's Bay and the Humber in Toronto. Such posts 
were strategically located to intercept Indians with furs 
bound for Oswego or Albany where they traded with English 
merchants. After the British conquest of Canada which termi- 
nated in 1760, the use of these trading posts was discontin- 
ued. 


In 1791, after the division of Upper Canada 

(Ontario) and Lower Canada (Quebec), John Graves Simcoe was 
named Lieutenant Governor of Upper Canada. The first at- 
tempt to plan development was made by Simcoe whose object- 
ives were to bolster the defence of the Province and make it 
self-supporting. His plan for economic development included 
the expansion of settlement, the development of agriculture 
and trade, and the promotion of urban settlement, all to be 
stimulated by the building of roads. 


ORIGINAL SURVEY OF TOWNSHIPS 


In 1791, Deputy Surveyor, Augustus Jones, acting 
upon orders received from the Provincial Surveyor General, 
D.W. Smith, surveyed the southern portions (base line) of 
Whitby Township and Darlington Township. He surveyed the 
remainder of Whitby Township in 1795. The balance of 
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Darlington Township was surveyed by Deputy Surveyor William 
Hambly in 1793. 


The townships of the planning area were laid out 
in the Single front survey system. Each lot had an area of 
200 acres and measured 20 chains by 100 chains. A road al- 
lowance one chain in width was surveyed between each tier 
of lots (concession) and every second lot. The Township of 
Darlington and the original Township of Whitby each have a 
depth from the lake of about 12 miles and a lake frontage 
of approximately 9 miles. 


The sixty-six feet wide east-west "concession 
roads" at 1% mile intervals, and the north-south "side roads" 
at 4% mile intervals, provide the framework of the present 


major road system of the planning area. 


In order to encourage settlement, Lieutenant 
Governor Simcoe issued a proclamation offering free grants 
of land together with three years free provisions to would- 
Pe -settlers.. 


The first recorded settlers in the area arrived 


in 1794 from the United States. They were John Burk, Roger 
Conant and John Trull who located in Darlington Township and 
Benjamin Wilson who settled in Whitby Township. They were 


followed by a large influx of immigrants from the United 
States and the St. Lawrence River communities. 


EARLY TRANSPORTATION 


In 1798 Asa Danforth, an American, contracted at 
a price of $90.00 a mile to open a road from York to the 
Trent River. The road was completed as far as Port Hope by 
1799 and extended to Kingston in 1801. The road was built 
a mile or two back from the shore of Lake Ontario for mili- 
tary reasons and to escape the marshes found at the mouth of 
the streams emptying into the lake, 
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Highway Number 2 for the most part, follows the 
PouLe or thas early road. Unlike 1ts°modern counterpart 
however, the old Dundas Street had no system of maintenance 
and was impassable for many months of the year. It was 
seldom used for the transportation of goods during the 
navigation season when lake shipping carried such cargoes. 





1800 TO 1830 


SETTLEMENT 


After the war of 1812 immigration from the United 
States declined. Immigration from Europe continued, prim- 
arily from the British Isles. Early settlement in the town- 
ships took place along the lakefront and was largely confined 
to the southern three concessions. Conditions imposed by 
the Crown required that settlers clear a certain amount of 
land before a patent would be granted. 


Settlers had little regard for the forests mainly 
because transportation was poor and the market for lumber 
limited. Following the construction of their homes, and the 
setting aside of fuel wood, they stacked and burned the 
remaining wood. To those located near enough to a market, 
potash was extracted from the ashes. Used as a bleach, it 
Was) a Source of "revenue and could be considered ithe first 
manufactured product of the settler. 


After clearing the land the settlers grew crops 
tox thea? ouneuse.) lhe jpraceice of self-sufficient apri- 
culture contimaed, Untri the Tate: thirties as the resuit of 
an inadequate transportation system. 


Prior to 1820 most commerce was carried out by a 
system of barter. The currency of the day was flour, pork 
and potash and in exchange for these products, the merchant 
supplied the farmer with goods from his store. The position 
of the merchant was a powerful one as he determined the 
value of products received from the settlers. Money remained 
Very yscarce, particularly up to the war of) 1812; 
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By 1820 concentration of settlement had reached 
the hamlet stage. The low density of population retarded 
the building of good roads, This’ in turn kept the popula- 
tion in isolated groups. Communication with Montreal and 
tne ocean was diftftituit and as a result, trade developed 
slowly. 


LAND POLICY 


Flaws in the disposal of public lands, contri- 
butedy toythesasparse population: According«teathe 
Constitutional Act, of; 1791, one seventh of a township. was 
retainedyforsCrowharesérves, andsone, seventh was, set, aside 
forstiergysreservescany order, to promote, the cause of the 
Anglican Church. 


Incl8i19, a’tax was levied.on wild.lands in. order 
to tforcepiheir, improvement, + ¢However, this tax.was not very 
effective as there were many ways of evading it. It was 
alsa recognized that jin general the system of free. land 
grants with the attendant obligations had not been too 
successtul. in 826 4a sales. system was instituted by which 
land was sold by public auction. Land could be bought at 
reasonable prices but the purchaser still had to perform 
Cettain duties. piRogds tandybridges qwere itoibe constructed 
out of the monies obtained from land sales and taxes. 


Members of the armed forces and loyalists remain- 
eusjetigzbilestor (free, grantseand thevclergy and.crown,reserves 
continued to handicap development. In 1854 a survey made 
by Lord Durham brought to light the fact that less than one 
tenth ofmtheglands?granted had been occupied iby settlers, 
and much less had been cleared.and) cultivated. .In 1850.a 
BUrreLenrelaxepoLsecyhonewuide lands, led to: the desired results. 
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INDUSTRY 


Manufacturing prior to 1820 was of a minor nature. 
Trade had not accumulated surplus capital and foreign capital 
was not interested. Manufacturing remained as part of a 
self-sufficient farm economy. Grist and saw mills were 
erected wherever suitable water power could be found. 
Distilleries were operated in many areas in relation to 
grist mills, but most of these establishments employed only 
one or two people. Wheat was becoming increasingly impor- 
tant by 1825. Peas, flax, potatoes, barley, oats, rye and 
corn were also grown but were mainly consumed by the farmer. 
Wheat was the only crop which could be sold. 


There was an early demand in Ontario and possibly 
within the Planning Area for pine and oak trees to be used 
in the construction of British ships; however, the demand 
for lumber was not extensive in the area up until 1830. 


TRANSPORTATION 


In 1815-16 Dundas Street, sometimes referred to 
as Danforth's Road, was improved. For most months of the 
year however, this road continued to be practically impas- 
SapLe  1iecerlLain, S&Ct2ZO0nS..) here, were only two Seasons an 
the year when one could hope to travel in comfort - mid - 
summer and winter. In January of 1817 Samuel Purdy inaugu- 
rated the first stage line between Kingston and York. It 
Wasea, CHTeSesUay (trip and the stages carried maid and pas- 
sengers. /Ihis service encouraged the development of inns 
and taverns along the route and local establishments includ- 
ed "Posts" in Pickering, "Farewell's" near Oshawa, "Waverly" 
at) Bowmanville, “Marsh*s" near Port Hepe and the “Albion" 
and “Globe" at Cobourg. For several years the service operat- 
ed only during the winter, ceasing operation upon the opening 
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of the navigation season. 


Transportation by land and water played an import- 
ant part in the location of settlements. Initially canoés, 
small boats and rafts were the only means of locomotion 
other than walking. The opening of Dundas Street motivated 
settlers to move back fromthe lake. 
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1830 TO 1850 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


In 1835 a major depression hit Upper Canada and 
coupled with the troubled internal political condition, 
brought development to a standstill. It was not until 1840 


that “conditions anproved., ‘Extension of the- road!’ systen 
and completion of the St. Lawrence canals led to improved 
é conditions for the farmer. Wheat and lumber trade with 
Pe = ee —— Britain improved and when it subsided new markets were found 
—— = especially in the United States. Other contributing factors 


to this improvement in conditions were the availability of 
money, the introduction of farm machinery and the introduc- 
tion of steamers on Lake’ Ontario. 





The lumber industry consisted mainly of square 
lumber for ‘the British market) up “until ‘the forties. § When 
Britain turned to free trade thus ending Canada's prefer- 
ential ‘status, the American market’ gradually opened up.” The 
United States required mainly sawn lumber and as a result 
sawmills became numerous. 


By 1846 the four lakefront townships from 
Pickering to Clarke contained 68 sawmills. There was at the 
same time a considerable variety of wood-using industries in 
the settlements within the townships. There were 5S asheries, 
2 tanneries, 7 cabinet makers and 11 wagon makers, to mention 
a few, totaling 35 industries. By 1850 the number of wood- 
using industries had increased to 42. 


The development of manufacturing was linked with 


the progress of agriculture and lumbering. Throughout the 
early part of the century, manufacturing did not flourish 
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‘and thus could not stimulate the growth of towns. Up until 
1850 manufacturing remained a village handicraft in small 
workshops which usually only employed one or two people. 
These establishments served relatively small areas, prin- 
arily because of the inadequate transportation facilities 
and thus did not grow into large factories. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The transportation network was also the most 
important factor in the development of administrative cen- 
tres and ports such as Whitby and Bowmanville, while Oshawa 
had from the outset, depended more on its industrial poten- 
tial. 


By 1850, Dundas Street remained the only road 
traversing the region in an east-west direction. Its cond- 
ition continued to be poor and the volume of through traffic 
was small. Its use was restricted to passengers and mail, 
all goods being shipped by water. 


By this time several roads struck inland from the 
ports and served as feeders for the shipping on Lake Ontario. 
Among those built, were the Brock Road, Simcoe Street and 
the Nonquon Road. The competition between Whitby, Oshawa 
and Bowmanville was keen. The three ports tried to tap the 
trade of the Scugog district with Whitby being the most 
successful. 


The year 1851 marks the end of an era in the 
development of transportation, as it falls just before the 
building of the first railway in the area. Urban develop- 
ment had grown in close relationship to a communication 
system depending on water and roads. From the point of view 
of economic development, the pioneer period with its self- 
sufficient economy, was drawing rapidly to a close. 
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1850 TO 1880 


URBAN SETTLEMENT 


This period was characterized by a vigorous grow- 
th in urban settlement, in which the provision of services 
was a decisive factor. As far as manufacturing was concern- 
ed the service requirements continued to be of prime import- 
ance. By 1851, Columbus, Brooklin, and Hampton had popula- 
tions between two and five hundred. Oshawa's population was 
1150, Whitby had grown to 1100, and Bowmanville had reached 
1650. In general the population of the townships had reach- 
ed a density of 40 persons per square mile with the exception 
of the urban fringe portion which had an approximate density 


of 60 persons per square mile. 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 


From the late forties on, prosperity in Canada 
depended largely upon trade relations with the United States. 
When that country practised a policy of restrictive tariff 
legislation during the last three decades of the 19th century 
the effects on Canada were so serious as to cause almost 
cronic depression. Between 1850 and 1880 trade relations 
were excellent and brought prosperity and expansion to 
Canada. The intimate trade relations between the two count- 
ries induced Canada in 1853 to adopt the American dollar 
instead of the Pound sterling for its currency system. 


In 1854, a trade agreement, the Reciprocity 
Treaty, was arranged with the United States. It brought free 
trade in agricultural and forestry products, minerals and 
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fish and the Americans received navigation rights on the 

St. Lawrence and on the canals between the Great Lakes and 
the Atlantic Ocean. The agreement stimulated the lumber 
industry, and also caused other produce to be shipped to the 
United States. Prosperity in Canada was also brought about 
by the Crimean War, the Civil War, and the construction of 
railways. 


The Reciprocity Treaty did not include manufactur- 
ed products and criticism in the United States mounted steadi- 
ly especially when Canada's tariffs were raised. By 1859 
duty on most manufactured products was 20%. In 1866, the 
treaty was terminated. The demand for products continued for 
detew years wafter.the Civil War, but it gradually, tapered off 
and a recession set in. In the seventies foreign trade 
suffered considerably from the international depression of 
1873 p"the seffect of which, continued until 1879. This result- 
ed in the stimulation of trade between Canadian Provinces. 


After 1850 wheat farming began to decline in the 
area. The midge and soil exhaustion forced farmers to turn 
to barley ctops. By the late sixties, barley became the 
stable crop grown in the townships. It found a ready market 
for the brewing industry in the United States. Mixed farm- 
ing was becoming popular, including fruit farming, particu- 
larly apples, and livestock raising. 


After 1860, manufacturing developed under greatly 
changed conditions. Waterpower was replaced by steam, and 
coal took the place of wood as fuel. Transportation grad- 
ually became cheaper and was no longer subjected to seasonal 
interruptions. 


TRANSPORTATION 
The first railway to traverse the planning area 


was the Grand Trunk which was completed between Toronto and 
Montreal in 1856. This railway, however, was not an immedi- 
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ate financial success because of the high construction costs 
and traffic on the line being much less than anticipated. 

In fact the railway was once described as "being a failure 

so magnificant, complete and disastrous as to lead to violent 
recriminations against its projectors and managers, the 
Canadian Parliament and every person in any way concerned 
with the enterprise." For many years the railways had keen 
competition from water transportation, which although slower, 
was cheaper than the railways. Railways were built from 
Toronto to Nipissing between 1860 and 1870 and from Port 

Hope to Lindsay prior to 1860. This diverted goods away 

from Whitby and seriously affected her economy. A proposed 
railway line to extend northward through Port Perry to 
Georgian Bay resulted in a protracted struggle between 


Whitby and Oshawa as to which would be the terminus. The 
controversy lead to a division of Whitby Township into an 
eastern and western section. When the Whitby line finally 


reached Lindsay, it was several years after the Port Hope - 
Lindsay Line had been established and a considerable flow 
of trade had become accustomed to that route. 








1880 TO. 1910 


RURAL CONDITIONS 


The trend toward mixed farming continued after 
1881, fruit growing, particularly apples, becoming an impor- 
tant sideline. The raising. of, Jivestock became prevalent. 
The trend away from wheat growing continued as the result of 
the completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway, which brought 
stiff competition from western wheat growers. Barley export 
to the United States thrived until 1890 when it was all but 
terminated by the imposition of America's McKinley Tariff. 


By 1911 the urban fringe portions of the town- 
ships had declined to forty persons per square mile, compared 
to a density of 60 persons per square mile 30 years earlier, 
and the remainder of the townships declined to twenty persons 
per square mile, half the density of 1880. While-the total 
rural population began to decline after 1851, the rural farm 
population continued to increase until 1891. 


TRANSPORTATION 


From the transportation point of view, railroads 
were the» most important force in the further development of 
urban centres. Stage coach lines disappeared and very little 
improvement in the condition of roads took place. From the 
middle of October to the end of December and from the first 
of March. to the end of May, by far the greatest part of the 
road mileage in the Province was mud, ruts and pitchholes. 
There were at least two months of the year when roads were 
practically impassable. Not until the advent of the motor 
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car were any macadamized roads built on a large scale. Prior 
to 1914 practically no hard-surfaced highways existed. Where 
no rail connections occurred, travelling by water was prefer- 
red. The fact that stages could not compete with railways 
brought about a decline in the number of hotels and boarding 
houses. To a degree the disappearance of those services from 
the hamlets in the area contributed to their decline. In 
general, those villages and small towns which by this time 
had not become important or fortunate enough to attract a 
railway and which remained dependent on roads, began to 
decline. As far as urban centres were concerned, the rail- 
way was a matter of growth or decline. It was not until the 
motor car became widely used, that places away from railroads 
could develop and take part in the general process of urban- 
ization. 


Between 1880 and 1915 additional railways travers- 
ed the area with Toronto as their hub. They were the Ontario 
Quebec Railway, the Canadian Northern Railway and the 
Campellford, Lake Ontario and Western Railway. The Ontario 
Quebec Railway running in an east-west direction midway be- 
tween Port Perry and Whitby diverted goods from the Whitby 
to Lindsay Line and eventually caused its failure. The 
resulting severance of Whitby with her hinterland was a 
major factor in her decline as a port. 


Several competing railway lines were located too 
close together and as the result faced serious financial 
problems. A series of amalgamations occurred, which eventu- 
ally left Canada, with its two major railway systems. 


MANUFACTURING . 


During this period the rise in modern manufactur- 
ing established itself as the most powerful factor in urban 
growth. The service function which had been the dominant 
factor prior to 1881 declined considerably in relative import- 
ance, The traditional industries catering to a local market 
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disappeared, while the decline in rural population and the 
improved transportation system resulted in smaller demands 
for services from hamlets and villages. 


The most important factor in the rise of manufact- 
uring was the introduction of the protective tariff policy 
against the United States. It gave Canadian industry a shel- 
tered home market and eventually led to the establishment of 
American branch factories. 


URBANIZATION 


With the exception of Oshawa, the decline of 
industry and the resulting adverse effect upon the growth of 
urban settlements within the planning area, can best be ex- 
plained by the following extract from the study entitled, 
"Urban Development in South Central Ontario", by Dr. Jacob 
Spelt - 

"With the building of the railways, it was thought that any 
place with railway connections had the same advantages for 
industrial location as any other. Gradually, however, the 
assets of the large towns, especially Toronto, which for long 
had concentrated the import trade of the Province, offered a 
wider variety of raw materials than any other place. Raw 
materials and coal could easily be shipped in from all direct- 
ions. The city offered better marketing facilities and more 
capital for investment than any other centre in the Province. 
An important pool of skilled and unskilled labour was avail- 
aule? “From all Gover the province, the city drew those ele- 
ments of the population which found their local framework too 
narrow, and were attracted to the life and opportunities of 
the city. Large numbers of immigrants first arrived in the 
city and stayed there. These factors drew many industires 
from other parts of the province to Toronto, and many a small 
town lost a promising industry to the capital city. Of far 
reaching significance was the move of Massey from Newcastle to 
Toronto in 1879. The financial demands, labour supply, and 
cheap transportation facilities made this more desirable. 
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This migration of industries was destined to 
continue for many decades. But it was not the only factor 
which contributed to the decline of the industries in the 
smaller towns. The environment in which those industries 
had grown up gradually changed. The clearing of the land 
affected the water regime of the streams. The spring flood 
washed out the smaller dams, while in summer there was not a 
sufficient head of water to keep the mills running. The small 
mills in general suffered from high costs as a result of main- 
tenance expenditures for dams, gates, raceways, etc. Local 
raw materials became exhausted or disappeared. Sawmills 
closed down when the forests were cleared; this was most pro- 
nounced in the older counties. 


The same development led to the decline of the 
tanneries, as with the clearing of the land the source for 
tanning bark also disappeared, the grist mills declined in 
number because of the abandonment of wheat farming. The 
capital costs for the small mills became too high after the 
introductzon) of rollers. The desire for more comfort and 
luxury meant a decrease in the number of homespun and woven 
materials. This reduced considerably the number of carding 
and fulling mills. The finer, factory-made product was 
apparently preferred to the coarser, home-made material. 


Practically all the factory-made woollen products 
were for the domestic market, and the industry grew with the 
increase of that market. Finally, there was the factor of 
improved transportation facilities. Originally, isolation 
fostered the rise of many small industries. The building of 
railways changed this entirely. The small local shop now 
had to compete with the products of plants in the larger 
centres. Those factories were larger, more modern, and more 
efficient than the small local establishments. 


Only the rise of modern industries could bring 
new life to these villages and towns". 
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1910 TO DATE 


AGRICULTURE 


The trend toward mixed farming continued and 
became more intensive with specialization occurring in fruit 
farming, dairying and stock raising. The demand of the home 
market became stronger and consequently export of many prod- 
ucts declined. The government did a great deal to improve 
the farming standards. An educational program was undertaken 
which led to improved farming methods and the improvement of 
soil conditions. Farm population fluctuated greatly at the 
turn of the century. The development of farming after 1880 
was to a great extent stimulated by the urban market and the 
acreage of improved land continued to increase. 


Soon after 1900, forests nearly became exhausted 
and production showed a sharp decline. The lumber industry 
ceased to be a major factor in the area's economy. By 1911 
an estimated 94% of Darlington Township's forests had been 
depleted while 96% of Whitby and Whitby East's forests had 
been removed. 


Agriculture in the planning area today is prim- 
arily oriented to the Toronto market. By 1960 dairying was 
the most important industry followed by beef, which was 
decreasing in importance as the demand for ‘dairy products 
increased. Orchard and truck gardening, poultry and hogs are 
also important sources of income. The number of farms in the 
area is gradually diminishing as indicated by the following 
figures: 

1941 = 1350 farms; 
1961 = 708 farms. 
While there is a moderate increase in the number of larger 


1951 = 1150 farms; 1956 = 1060 farms; 
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farms (250 acres and over), the overall area of farmland is 
decreasing: 

1941 = 130,000 acres; 1951 = 119,000 acres; 1956 = 114,000 
acres; 1961 = 104,300 acres. 


URBAN CENTRES 


Whitby and Bowmanville were active trade centres 
during the 19th century while they remained relatively 
isolated from Toronto. With the coming of the railways these 
municipalities were drawn into the Toronto influence. The 
subsequent tapping of their hinterlands had a disastrous 
effect on the trade on which their livelihood so much depend- 
ed. Bowmanville had developed a considerable amount of serv- 
ice industry which also declined as a result of Toronto's 
influence. Oshawa on the other hand, had never depended to 
any extent on trade but grew primarily as an industrial 
centre which in turn, had enhanced the quality and specializ- 
atdonh*of its) services: 


During the twentieth century manufacturing has 
become the most important factor in the growth of the towns. 
This fact is evidenced by the growth of both Whitby and 
Bowmanville. Up until 1920 the growth of these towns was 
limited but since then, with the exception of the depression 
years, there has been a steady increase in their population. 
The expansion of General Motors in Oshawa has also affected 
the population of Whitby and Bowmanville, offering employment 
to area residents. 


Toronto continues to exert a major influence on the 
area in such fields as retail and wholesale trade, finance 
and insurance, transportation (air, shipping, highways and 
railways), communication, manufacturing, education and admin- 
istration. 
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TRANSPORTATION . 


The present road network has developed almost 
entirely after the first world war. By 1930 most of the 
towns and villages in Southern Ontario were connected with 
paved roads. Dundas Street was the first road to become a 
Provincial Highway when in 1917 it was officially assumed 
as King's Highway No. 2. Highway No. 12 was officially 
assumed in 1920 and Highway 7 in 1927. The section of High- 
way 401 between Highland Creek and Oshawa was opened in 1947 
with the Oshawa to Newcastle portion being opened in 1953. 


The expansion of the road network coupled with 
the advancing technology of the automobile industry resulted 
an eCver-inernéasing use of trucks for the transport:'of goods. 
Today the trucking industry provides stiff competition to 
the railways. To some degree there has been a merging of the 
two modes of transportation with the initiation of the "piggy- 
back" system. 


Air transportation was introduced to the area in 
1945 when the Ontario County Flying Club commenced operation. 
The airfield used by the club was leased from the Federal 
Government which had constructed it in 1941 for use as an 
elementary flying training school. In 1947 the airfield was 
leased by the City of Oshawa and re-named the Oshawa Municipal 
Airport. 


The completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway has 
resulted in a substantial increase in shipping through major 
ports on the Great Lakes. Use of the ports at Whitby and 
Oshawa by “seaway" ships has been very limited. Both har- 
bours have undergone extensive modernization in the past few 
years and are capable of further development in order to 
accommodate seaway shipping should the need arise. 
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TOWN OF BOWMANVILLE 


SETTLEMENT 


Bowmanville's first land owner was John Burk who 
emigrated from the United States in 1794. He received the 
Crown deed of lot 13 in the broken front and first conces- 
sions on December Sl, 1798: By 1820 Mr. Burk had opened a 
store and taking advantage of water power generated by a 
stream located at the north end of his lot, had built a saw 
mzif and a grist mill. These buildings represented the core 
of a settlement which for a short time, was known as 
Dariington Mills. 


In 1824, Mr. Charles Bowman, a Scot who owned 
establishments in various settlements, purchased Burk's store. 
In addition, Mr. Bowman acquired considerable land on which 
the town presently stands. By 1828 the name of the settle- 
ment was generally accepted as being Bowmanville, named so 
after Charles Bowman. It was January 1, 1853, however, 
before the name became "official" when, by proclamation, 
Bowmanville was incorporated as a Village. 


Another prominent pioneer of the town was Alexander 
Fletcher, who arrived from the Niagara area around 1800. 
After acquisition of land in the eastern portion of the area, 
he set about erecting buildings, some of which still stand. 


Still another noteworthy settler in the area was 
Leonard Soper, who arrived in Darlington in 1805 and built 
SesaWem ho adjacent. to. Soper’ s) Creek’ on part of lot 9, 
Concession 1. inilsZ8, a post. office was established in the 
settlement. It had been moved from its original location at 
Black's Hill, five miles west of Bowmanville. 
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1830 TO 1870 


During this period the settlement experienced con- 
siderable growth consisting mainly of immigrants from the 
British Isles. Commercial and service industrial establish- 
ments became numerous as feeder roads were built inland in 
order to serve the surrounding country-side.- 


As the population grew, the desirability of deve- 
inpine tne harDour became, evident. «In. 1837 the Port 
Darlington Harbour Company obtained a charter and in 1839 
the harbour became operational. Business through the harbour 
thrived, and resulted, in,the, opening of: a, hotel and, the grad- 
ual enlargement of docking facilities. As well as the trans- 
port of goods, the passenger business was important. Around 
L400 a customs office was’ opened iat the port. After the 
arrival of the Grand Trunk Railway in 1856, business through 
the Port began to decline. During the 1860's a considerable 
amount of trade was lost to the railway. 


It was Bowmanville's transportation framework 
focused upon the demands of the population of her hinterland 
and Canada's excellent trade relations with the United States, 
which were mainly responsible for her prosperity and growth 
asa service, centre... 


In 1851 Bowmanville's population was estimated to 
ber Loo0. ~ On) January 1, 1658, its' corporate status was 
changed to that of a Town and by 1871, according to census 
of Canada figures, its population had grown to 3034. 


1870 TO 1900 


Bowmanville's prosperity continued through the 
1870's and by 1881 its population had reached 3600. The 
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HARBOUR BUILDINGS 
circa 1912 






Dominion Organ and Piano Company, established in 1873, emp- 
loyed close to 200 men at its peak and exported instruments 
to all parts of the world. The Upper Canada Furniture 
Company was also a thriving industry at this time having a 
sales office in Toronto in 1885. 


Toward the close of the century a period of dec- 
line set in and by 1901 the Town's population had decreased 
to 2731 and its number of manufacturing establishments dec- 
reased from 86 to 10. 


The rise in modern manufacturing in Toronto and 
the resulting competition made possible by the railways were 
contributing factors to the Town's decline. The railways 
also adversely affected Bowmanville's service function by 
tapping her hinterland. The depletion of forest resources 
and an American tariff placed on Canadian barley were also 
contributing factors. 


1900 TO DATE E 

The Bowmanville Foundry and the Specialty Paper 
Company commenced operations at this time. These industries 
are still operating in the Town. 


As the result of the 1897 tariff, grain shipment 
through the port terminated and its use was restricted to the 
import of coal, until 1920. Then the port fell into a state 
of decay, its facilities were dismantled and the harbour 
began to silt up. ' 


With the exception of the depression years (1929- 
1934) there had been a steady growth in Bowmanville's popu- 
lation during the past 50 years, from approximately 2,800 
in 1911 to 8,100 in 1965. Employment in the town was stimu- 
lated when the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company located there 
in 1910. During the second world war the number of Goodyear 
employees rose to 700 which is approximately the number 
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employed there at present. There is a comparable number of 
Bowmanville residents employed at General Motors in Oshawa. 
The erection of the St. Mary*s Cement Plant in Darlington 
Township, construction of which will not begin before July 
of 1966, is expected to provide employment for approximately 
100 people. 
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DEVELOPMENT PATTERN ° 


TOWN OF WHITBY 


The, farst recorded settler to reside in Whitby 
Township was Benjamin Wilson, a United Empire Loyalist, who 
together with his family emmigrated from the State of Vermont. 
They settled east of Oshawa harbour in approximately 1794. 
In 1800 the Dundas Street was declared passable from York to 
the Trent River. This road presently known as Dundas Street 
where is passes through the town, became an influencing 
factor in the early development of Whitby. 


Moving from Oshawa where he had originally arrived 
from the United States, Jabez Lynde settled by what is present- 
ly Lynde Creek. He erected an inn and later a hamlet includ- 
ing a grist mill grew around this location. During the war 
of 1812, the inn was frequented by the military who travelled 
over Dundas Street. It was in this manner that the area first 
became known. Prior to the war immigration to the area had 
come mainly from the United States and afterwards colonists 
came mainly from the British Isles. Many settlers, received 
aid from the government in the form of land grants, provisions 
SLlorhing sandetools.< In 131s thevtirst store inthe area .was 
opened by Messrs. Storey and Losie. 


1820 TO 1840 


The Warren family, who arrived in 1823, opened a 
Store and post office ,at,sHamer"s Corners, located one mile 
east of what is presently the intersection of Dundas and 
Bracke otreets, | ihe resulting competition from this store 
forced the closing of the Storey and Losie establishment. 
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The Hamer's Corners settlement grew and other businesses 
were established including an axe factory, a blacksmith and 
two hotels. 


In 1830 a plank road twelve feet wide and three 
inches thick was constructed from Windsor Bay (Whitby Harbour) 
CO FrOrt, Perry. It 1s estimated that armiliion feet of lumber 
Was cut at the mili at Port Perry to construct this toll road. 
The road was used by farmers to deliver their produce to the 
port and was responsible for the shift of settlement to the 
port. About 1833 Mr. J. Welsh buiit’ a storehouse and faci- 
lities at Windsor Bay for shipping wheat and flour, and by 
1834, there were several hotels, storehouses, a blacksmith, 
bakery, tailor shop and a shoemaker located there. 


in 1630 Peter Perry came. to Whitby from Addington 
County. After purchasing property at the four corners, 
(intersection of Kingston Road and the Port Perry Plank Road) 
he erected a store. His’ popularity was mainly responsible 
for the eventual shift of business establishments away from 
the Bay and Hamer's Corners. This location became the 
nucleus for the development of the present Town. Up until 
the incorporation of the Town this location was known as 
Perry. s Corners. 


1840 TO 1870 


During the 1640"s the flow of goods for export 
increased. In 1842 a warehouse was built and the following 
year the Government undertook to improve the harbour and 
extensive dredging and pier building were carried out. The 
increasing popularity of the port necessitated a change in the 
name from Windsor to Whitby in order to avoid confusion with 


the Windsor in south-western Ontario. During the shipping 
season it was common to see a procession of teams awaiting 
their turn to deliver grain. At times over thirty vessels 


were anchored in the harbour. 
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In about 1852 the Whitby, Lake Scugog, Simcoe and 
Huron Road Company purchased the harbour and Brock Street 
(the plank road) from the government. Further improvements 
to harbour facilities were made by the Company. At about this 
time business in the Town had reached its peak, there were 10 
hotels, a saloon, one or two breweries, a distillery and a 
race track. 


When Ontario County was separated by statute from 
York County in 1852, Whitby was named as the "County Town". 
The town was "incorporated" by special act of Parliament in 
is54¢" in *lSS6F with ‘the completion of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way from Toronto to Montreal, both Oshawa and Whitby became 
regular stops. The coming of the railway caused a slump in 
the shipping and the Harbour Company fell into debt and was 
forced to sell. The Toronto-Nippissing Railway was construct- 
ed at approximately the same time and Whitby's economy soon 
felt its effects. The railway was drawing business away 
from Whitby by diverting the transportation of goods from 
the north through Cannington and Uxbridge. Agitation began 
for a railway line between Whitby and Sturgeon Bay (southern 
end of Georgian Bay). It was believed this route would have 
many advantages over other alternatives. In 1853 a railway 
charter was granted to incorporate the Port Whitby and Lake 
Huron Railway Company. The villages north of Whitby were in 
full agreement with the route, however, settlements to the 
east including Oshawa were opposed to the plan as they would 
derive little benefit from it. The Township of Whitby later 
divided into two sections, Whitby and East Whitby as the 
result of ‘the ‘dispute. 


Construction of the railway was completed between 
Port Perry and Whitby by 1870 and it became operational in 
Teva.) einvs resulted in a.decline in the use of the Port 
Whitby - Port Perry toll road. Jurisdiction of the road was 
given over to Ontario County after an agreement was reached 
with the owners of the road that a bonus be granted for ex- 
tension of the railway to Lindsay. The extension of the 
raii line resulted in’ the termination of “the shipping industry 
on Lake Scugog as trans-shipment at Port Perry could be 
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avoided. 


Following construction of the railway a land boom 
occurred which saw warehouses and elevators built at the 
harbour and property values soared. During this period the 
whole town prospered. This situation prevailed for 2 years 
before collapsing? *  Depreéssioniset*in-and itvwas 10 years 
before conditions returned to normal. The 1880's and 1890's 
Saw’ thevdecline of’ grain exports’ as the result of a United 
States tariff. The export of wood products continued strong- 
ly until 1900 when it declined mainly due to depletion of 
resources and increasing competition from other fuels. 


Whitby's harbour which was dependent on the flow 
oteexport goods from the morth also failed, . It was not until 
the 1940's that any indication was manifest that Whitby's 
harbour might be used again to any extent. Whitby's industry 
had not developed to any great extent mainly due to the lack 
of water power. Some industry had been attracted by granting 
bonuses and by liberal taxation exemptions. Industries list- 
ed as being located in Whitby in 1907 are as follows: 

The Farmers Co-operative Machine Company, an organ factory, 
a sash factory, a planing mill, an iron and wood working 
company and a mill which ground rock gypsum into plaster. 
Between 1881 and 1901 Whitby's population declined from 3140 
to 2110,  Duringsthis time) Oshawa’ jwhich, didnot depend on 
outside trade for its livelihood, became a manufacturing 
centre. By contrast its population grew from 3992 to 4394 
during the same time. 


1900 TO 1930 


Between 1900 and 1924 Whitby's growth was limited. 
It became the market centre for Ontario County and the home 
of many retired farmers. In 1914 the Ontario Hospital was 
buiit employing 250° people, dowever it was not until after 
General Motors had become well established in Oshawa that any 
population expansion occurred. This is illustrated by the 
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population increase from 2800 in 1921 to 5046 in 1931. 


1930 TO DATE 


The depression years (1929-1934) were difficult 
ones for the inhabitants of Whitby as they were in most 
municipalities. In 1935 the Stockley Van Camp Company locat- 
ed in Whitby becoming the Town's major industry. 


By 1941 the Town's population reached 5904 and in 
1945 it was swelled by the immigration of Dutch and Maltese 
settlers. In 1946 and 1947 three industries located in the 
town. 


Whitby Harbour is presently under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Department of Transport. Extensive harbour 
improvements have been made in recent years. Its use is 
mainly confined to lake shipping with its potential as a 
"seaway'" port being used to a very limited degree. Business 
through the port has not increased appreciably during the 
last few years with the exception of 1963 when the Lake 
Ontario Steel Company commenced importing scrap metal. 


Although a portion of Whitby's labour force is 
employed in Oshawa and Toronto her industry has been develop- 
ing at a steady rate. In 1953, the Croven Company, manufact- 
Urers, Ofequartz crystals and equipment located.in, Whitby. 
Following this, other major concerns have been established 
including the Dunlop Company of Canada, in 1954 and the 
Sklar Furniture Company in 1963. 


Presently there are a total of 26 manufacturing 


industries employing over 2,700 personnel. The 1965 munici- 
pal census reported a population of 14,567. 
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CITY OF OSHAWA 


SETTLEMENT 


The early settlement of Oshawa and Whitby Township 
is inseparable and both may lay claim to Benjamin Wilson and 
his family as their native sons. They arrived on Lake 
Ontario's shores from Vermont in 1794. Soon afterwards they 
settled near the mouth of the Oshawa Creek, in a deserted 
log cabin, which formerly had been a French trading post, 
(located just west of Pioneer Cemetery and named "Cabane de 
Plombe" - Danville Map, 1755). The Wilson's were the fore- 
runners of many immigrants who came to the area as the result 
of Lieutenant Governor Simcoe's offer (1791) of free pro- 
visions for three years from the nearest fort (York) and a 


200 acre land grant. Among those who came were two skilled 
mechanics named Beagle and Conklin who became Oshawa's first 
manufacturers. They made spinning wheels, and hand looms plus 


other equipment for house and farm. 


About 1804 the Farewell brothers arrived at the 
large bay east of Oshawa harbour. They purchased several 
hundred acres of land along the stream (Harmony Creek) 
located in lot 4, concession 1. By 1812 Mr. A. Farewell had 
built a grist mill and saw mill and opened a tavern in the 
north end of the lot. (The site of Moode Farewell's Tavern 
located on the south side of King Street East is now occupied 
by the Oshawa Sand and Gravel Company). The tavern was sit- 
uated adjacent to Dundas Street which had been opened in 1800 
and was the first road to traverse the area. In 1817 the first 
stage line was inaugurated, and the tavern became well known 
as a resting place for travellers. 


Jabez Lynde came to Canada from the United States 
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innlte0s., In 1809 he purchased property to the north of the 
settled area thus becoming the first land owner to locate 
within the area, which later was incorporated as the Village 
of Oshawa. Lynde reportedly only built a "lean-to" and sold 
Poecintain, JVoOnmeNner mint 21816 .vand herr -felted thestreesi, 
tiitled? the dandsand built a house’. 


1810 TO 1840 


As immigration continued and settlement expanded, 
several communities sprang up in the area. The settlement 
near the mouth of Oshawa Creek became known as Sydenham 
Harbour, while two settlements grew adjacent to Dundas Street 
which had stimulated the inland movement of colonists. They 
were known as Harmony Corners on lots 4 and 5 and Thorntons 
Corners on lots 16 and 17. Some years later a hamlet develop- 
ed on lots 10 and 11 opposite Dundas Street. It became known 
asyokas.s Corners, mamned atter the: owner of the most popular 
store in the settlement. - Edward Skae. The store was at what 
is iLoday, the, south-east. corner, of King and Simcoe Streets. 


The population of these settlements was approxi- 
mately 500 and their growth continued at a steady rate. Local 
mills which had taken advantage of the abundant water power 
were frequented by farmers from the surrounding countryside. 


Thus the need for other services arose. Often farmers had to 
wait a few days for their wheat to be milled and hotels and 
inns were erected to accommodate them. Soon other services 


were added, including stores, churches, a tannery, an additi- 
Gn sorist mi Lia woollen mii bit otwo distilleries and an ash- 
ery... About i840. the first pier at. Oshawa Harbour was con- 
structed by the Sydenham Harbour Company. 
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1840 TO 1870 


In 1842 the inhabitants of Skae's Corners applied 
to the Government for the establishment of a post office in 
their settlement. The application was granted with the con- 
dition that a name for the post office be chosen. After 
several meetings, the consensus was that the name Sydenham, 
by which the wharf was known, would be acceptable. At a 
meeting held in Munroe's Hotel, two visiting Indians were 
asked for their opinion. They suggested the Indian name 
"Oshawa", the literal translation of which means, "that point 
at the crossing of the stream where the canoe was exchanged 
for the trail". This suggestion was immediately accepted 
and the first post office was located in Edward Skae's store. 


On January 1, 1850, Oshawa was incorporated as a 
Village with a population of approximately 1,100. By 1853 
the Port of Oshawa, was established as a clearing and ware- 
housing port by an Order in Council. Although Oshawa'a 
industry continued to grow, her potential as a port was not 
fully exploited and she lagged behind Whitby and Bowmanville 
in this regard. 


In 1856 the Grand Trunk Railway was completed 
from Toronto to Montreal. Its route passed to the south of 
the Village along the northern portion of the broken front 
concession and stimulated the growth of a settlement which 
became known as Cedar Dale. About this time a railway was 
being considered to extend northward to the Scugog area. 

The struggle which developed between the Town of Whitby and 
Oshawa ended when Whitby decided to build the railway on her 
own after Oshawa's withdrawl from the scheme. 


In 1858 Joseph Hall of Rochester New York, pur- 
chased the Oshawa manufacturing company and subsequently 
developed the company into the largest manufacturer of agri- 
cultural implements in Canada. Another industry to commence 
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operation during this period was the Cedar Dale Works which 
manufactured scythes, hoes and axes. 


By 1871 Oshawa's population had grown to 3185. 


1870 TO 1900 


Municipalities had come to recognize the advan- 
tages of having large and prosperous industries locate with- 
in their confines. Oshawa was no exception in this regard 
and granted a bonus to the Ontario Malleable Iron Company 
in order to, obtain. a, source’ of malleable dron for local 
industries and in particular Hall's argicultural implement 
factory. This proved to be a vital factor in Oshawa's growth 
as an industrial centre. 


In 1876 Robert McLaughlin decided to move his 
carriage plant from Enniskillen to Oshawa. This was to have 
a far reaching efféct on the economy of this municipality. 


The McLaughlin Carriage Company operated on the 
site of the north plant of General Motors and by 1899 ‘it 
employed 600 workers. That same year the company buildings 
burned to the ground. The carriage works were rebuilt, how- 
ever as the result of a loan extended by the Town Council. 
In 1907, a contract was signed between the McLaughlin 
Carriage Company and the Buick Motor Car Company of Flint, 
Michigan, for the purchase of Buick engines and parts to be 
used with McLaughlin produced chasis. In 1915 the Chevrolet 
Motor Car Company affiliated with this plant and three years 
later the entire McLaughlin organization merged into a unit. 
of the General Motors Corporation. 


Another noteworthy event in the growth of Oshawa's 
industry was the establishment by G.H. Pedlar, of the Pedlar 
Metal Roofing Company in 1861. In 1911 the Company re-organi- 
zed into a joint stock company under the name of Pedlar 
People Limited. By 1921 the plant was the largest of its kind 
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inerhe British Empire. 


During this period there was a considerable dec- 
line in the number of industrial establishments in Oshawa. 
In 1891 there were 94 establishments, by 1901 this number 
Nea decreased to.22, As explained earlier, several factors 
precipitated this decline. Among them were the depletion of 
forest resources thus affecting industries which manufactured 
its by-products. The isolation which had promoted and shel- 
tered the growth of small industries was lost with the build- 
ing of railways and the resulting completition and abandon- 
ment of grist mills due to the decline of wheat farming. 
Although the number of establishments declined, the number 
of workers continued to increase. This was brought about 
because of several local industries surviving the change- 
over and gradually developed into large modern plants. This 
is illustrated by the number of workers employed by industri- 
al establishments in 1891 - 921, 1901 - 1206, and by 1911 - 
S220% 


During this transitional period Oshawa's popula- 
tion continued to expand at a slow but steady rate. In 1881 
its' population was 3992, 1891 - 4006, and by 1901 had reach- 
ed 4394. On January 6th, 1879, her corporate status was 
changed from that of a village to a town. 


1900 TO 1930 


By 1911 Oshawa had more than 2000 workers employed 
in her manufacturing establishments. , 


Oshawa's industrial expansion was stimulated by 


the first world war. The number of employees in manufactur- 
ing establishments began to rise gradually after 1910, reach- 
ing a peak in 1929. The depression of course, had a disas- 


trous effect, but by 1932 recovery had set in. 


During this period the Town was expanding in other 
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areas as well. In 1904 a public water supply system was 
begun. The first sewer mains were constructed in 1905. 1906 
Saw the purchase of a site for the erection of a public 
library and in 1910, construction of Oshawa General hospital 
began. The first streets were paved in 1911 and by 1920 two 
large parks had been created - Alexandra (1908) and Lakeview 
DIeZoys 


A portion of the Township of East Whitby including 
the village of Cedar Dale was annexed in 1922 and in 1924 the 
Town was erected to City status. By 1931 the population of 
Oshawa had grown to 23,439. 


1930 TO DATE 


Between 1929 and 1939 employment continued its 
gradual recovery. The second world war led to a tremendous 
industrial boom. This prosperity has fluctuated moderately 
from that time as Oshawa depends heavily on the automotive 
industry. , 


In 1951, 63.2% of all industrial workers in 
Oshawa were employed in manufacturing, totalling 11,722 work- 
ers. Of that amount 63% were employed by General Motors, 
with many more in auxilliary plants. By 1951 Oshawa's pop- 
ulation had increased to 41,545. Of this amount 8,126 
persons were included as the result of annexation of 10,415 
acres of East Whitby Township. j 


On June 9th, 1960 the Government of Canada enacted 
the Oshawa Harbour Commission Act and administration of 
Oshawa Harbour by the Federal Department of Transport was 
transferred to a local governing body. By the end of 1963 
extensive modernization and improvements had been made to 
the Rarbour and its facilities, The present use of the 
harbour is mainly restricted to lake shipping, the volume of 
which has been increasing steadily during the last few years. 
Cargos are primarily of a bulk nature consisting of coal, 
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gravel and oil for both local and regional requirements. 

Use of the harbour by "'seaway" ships has been limited, however 
General Motors of Canada have commenced shipping cars and 
trucks abroad. 


Oshawa continues to grow and prosper and in 1965 
its population had reached 74,194. 


It is considered that an important factor which 
contributed to Oshawa's expansion was the Canadian Government's 
tariff policy. Expansion commenced with the imposition of 
protective tariffs against the United States. This had the 
effect of giving Canadian industries a sheltered home market 
and led to the establishment of American branch factories in 
Canada, such as General Motors. These factories not only had 
access.to the Canadian market but were also able to take 
advantage of markets in Commonwealth countries. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


The land comprising the Planning Area was purchas- 
ea) from the Indians) in) 1784“%and ‘confirmed in 1787-88. The 
area became part of the District of Nassau for judicial 
purposes by virtue of Lord Dorchester's Proclamation of 1788. 


In 1791 the British Government divided the colony 
into the Provinces of Upper Canada (Ontario) and Lower Canada 
(Quebec). John Graves Simcoe was appointed Lieutenant Govern- 
or of Upper Canada. In 1792 the Province was divided into 
19 counties for Militia and representation purposes. This 
marked the beginning of parliamentary government in Canada. 
The District of Nassau, re-named the Home District, included 
what is now known as Ontario County. The Counties of 
Northumberland and Durham were part of the Midland District. 


In 1798 the Home District was reconstituted to 
include the Counties of Northumberland and Durham. However, 
in 1802, these counties were taken from the Home District 
and named the District of Newcastle. In 1850 Northumberland 
and Durham counties replaced the District of Newcastle for 
municipal government purposes and in 1852 were formed into a 
united County. Ontario County remained aS part of York until 
1852 when it obtained separate municipal status with Whitby 
being named as the County Town. 


Darlington Township was indicated in surveyor's 
notes as Township number 7 when it was partially surveyed in 
1791 and 1792. At the same time it was known as Bristol 
Township. On July 1, 1793 Surveyor General D.W. Smith in 
giving instructions to Deputy Surveyor William Hambly for 
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surveying the township referred to it as Darlington. The 
township, named after the English town, was incorporated on 
January 1, 1850 with Hampton as the township seat. 


Whitby Township, named after the English sea port, 
was referred to as Township number 8 in survey notes made in 
1791. The name Norwich had been used prior to this. On 
April 24th, 1795, it was called Whitby Township in instruct- 
ions to Deputy Surveyor Augustus Jones issued by the Surveyor 
General. Local government came to Whitby Township on 
January 19th, 1852 with Brooklin as its' seat. 


On January 1, 1858, the Township of Whitby was 
divided into two portions with the separated portion obtain- 
ing corporate status and being named the Township of East 
Whitby. 


CITY OF OSHAWA 


January 1, 1850 - Incorporated as a Village by authority of 
a Proclamation of the Government of Upper Canada (The 
Baldwin Act). 


April 11, 1854 - A portion of the Township of Whitby was 
annexed by authority of a Proclamation of the Government of 
Upper Canada. 


January 6, 1879 - Village erected into a Town by authority 
of a Proclamation of the Government of Canada. (No change in 
boundaries). 


December 15, 1922 - A portion of the Township of East Whitby 
(including the police village of Cedar Dale) was annexed by 
authority of the Ontario Railway and Municipal Board. 


March 8, 1924 - Town was erected into a city by authority of 
the O.R.M.B. (No change in boundaries). 


January 1, 1951 - A portion of the Township of East Whitby 
was annexed by authority of the Ontario Municipal Board. 
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WHITBY 
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TOWN OF WHITBY 


January 20, 1855 - Incorporated as a Town by Special Act of 
the Parliament of Upper Canada. 


January 1, 1933 - A portion of the Township of Whitby was 
annexed by authority of the Government of Ontario. 


TOWN .OF BOWMANVILLE 


January 1, 1853 - Incorporated as a Village by authority of 
a Proclamation by the Government of Upper Canada. 


January 1, 1858 - Village was erected into a Town by authority 
of the Government of Upper Canada. (No change in boundaries) 


January 1, 1957 - A portion of the Township of Darlington was 


annexed by authority of the Ontario Municipal Board. 


NOTE: All dates referred to are "effective dates" of legis- 
lation, Ontario Railway and Municipal Board Orders, and 
Ontario Municipal Board Orders. 
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